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Che Science of Egyptology. 
III. 

Or what avail or permanent use this Science in the field if it 
does not record and publish its results? Hence the elaborate 
memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund. But 7he Archeolog- 
tcal Report, reviewed by us in Brsxia for May and July, occu- 
pies a special and indispensable place. Its data cover the 
whole field of an entire year of discovery, of research, and of 
publication. Its editor, Mr. Griffith, is wise, indefatigable, 
most scholarly, in his conduct of so broadly representative a 
brochure of Egyptology. Much of it must-be technical, as for 
example, when Mr. Griffith tells us that “ Max Miiller, Or. Litt. 
Zeit. ii. 39, suggests that the Egyptian green stone m/k’t may 
= the Hebrew nophek = Assyrian lupakku, and 1b. 104 deals 
with the Egyptian words on the Tell el Amarna tablet of mar- 
riage gifts (No. 294, Winckler’s edition), and with Semitic 
proper names in Egyptian, 7. 107.” 

But much, too, is in plain English, as when our editor re- 
marks how Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have supplemented 
Major Brown's survey of the Fayfim basin by ascertaining the 
late age of the sites on the borders of the lake. The history of 
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the Fayfim basin is now fairly clear. It was filled with water 
until a very late period, and the land that lay at a lower level 
than the ancient Crocodilopolis was not rendered habitable 
until the Ptolemaic period, when the lake was rapidly reduced 
to nearly its present dimensions, and towns and villages sprang 
up on the land reclaimed from it. Further, the identification 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt of the site of Dionysias at the 
southwest end of the lake, in addition to that of Bacchias (by 
Messrs. Hogarth’s and Grenfell’s earlier expedition) at the 
eastern end, show how Ptolemy’s entries for the Fayiim west 
of Arsinoe, allowing for the usual imperfections in distance, 
latitude and longitude, indicate the lake and the first and last 
stations passed in entering and leaving that fertile province on 


the road from Memphis to the Little Oasis. 

As far back as the XIth Dynasty tattooing was practiced, as 
Dr. Fouquet demonstrates and illustrates by a plate of figures, 
in the review cited. Lieblein draws attention to medical treat- 
ment by inhalation in the Ebers-Papyrus, and Schafer reports 
upon a magic formula against burns. One of the legal bits is 


that Mons. Capart thinks that he can prove beheading as a 
punishment in the early days from a scene in the tomb of Mer- 
ruka at Sakkarah. 

Twoimportant catalogues have appeared. The Berlin Museum 
has issued an entirely new edition of its Egyptian collection. 
The papyri are no longer included; notwithstanding this, how- 


ever, the size of the volume is doubled, yet without making it 
too bulky for the pocket. Full indices make reference easy, 
the descriptions are revised to date, and notices of large num- 
bers of new acquisitions are added. The arrangement and 
headings are greatly improved, so that the guide forms in itself 
acompendium of Egyptian archeology: it is by far the most 


valuable and handy catalogue as yet issued by any museum 
and is indispensable to the archeologist, who will find abund- 
ance of new ideas in the headings and descriptions. Among 
the new acquisitions we notice particularly the precious frag- 
ments obtained during the previous year from the temple of 
Sahura, now in course of systematic excavation (p. 42), and 
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portions of an unique astronomical instrument of about the 
XXVIth Dynasty, with an ingenious explanation of its use (p. 
309). So, too, the British Museum has published a complete 
guide to the mummies and coffins which now form so promi- 
nent a portion of the collection, occupying almost the whole of 
the first and second Egyptian rooms. It is embellished with 
twenty-five plates illustrating an example of the XIth Dynasty 
and other instances from the XXth Dynasty to late Roman 
times; it also gives a summary account of the smaller objects 
in the cases of the same rooms. The plates are numbered in 
chronological order, but are inserted in the book according to 
the order in which they are described. Dr. Budge is the editor 
of the very useful guide. 


A History of Egypt under Ptolemaic Rule and A History of 
Egypt under Roman Rule are remarkable and timely publica- 
tions, essential to every student and reader of Greco-Roman 
Egypt. Between the first volume, by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, and 
the second by Mr. J. G. Milne, there is a wide difference of 


treatment in the use of material. Mahaffy usually fails to give 


his authority, while Milne cites references by the wholesale. 
The former may be more readable, but the latter is more use- 
ful. We are assured that Mr. Mahaffy is largely occupied with 
the fortunes of the Ptolemaic dynasty, the characters and com- 
plicated matrimonial relationships of the several sovereigns, 
while he nowhere gives any detailed and comprehensive survey 
of the administrative and economical organization of the 
country. Indeed he frankly abandons it as impossible (p. 93); 
but this is surely to overlook the success of Lumbroso, and 
since the appearance of that admirable work the available 
materials have been increased by the great discoveries of the 
last ten years. No doubt many difficulties and obscurities re- 


main; but this is equally the case with every part of the history 
of the Ptolemies, and would only provide the greater scope for 
Mr. Mahaffy’s ingenuity, boldness and resource. In any case, 
a collection and sifting of the existing materials could not fail 
to be useful to the student, both for the purpose of reference 
and as a starting point for future research. This is what Mr. 
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Milne has attempted for the Roman period, and it is the most 
valuable portion of his book. His summary of Egyptian annals 
is somewhat dry and barren; but his tabulation of administra- 
tive and economical details, which occupies chapters i., viii., ix., 
x., and the appendices, will be most gratefully welcomed by , 
those who have hitherto-had to collect the evidence for them- 
selves from scattered documents, and who can appreciate the 
labor involved in such a work. 

Is not the difference caused, too, by the fact that one of these 
is more of a literary man than the other, and “the other” is 


more economic and statistical than literary ? 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon gives us a very valuable work on ‘“ The 
Paleography of Greek Papyri,” for which he has great aptness 
and brilliant acquisitions. Its scope may be indicated by speci- 
fying the heads of the various chapters: (1) The Range of the 
Subject; (2) Papyrus as Writing Material; (3) Non-Literary 
Papyri; (4) Literary Papyri of the Ptolemaic Period; (5) Liter- 


ary Papyri of the Roman Period; (6) The Transition to Vellum. 
To these are added appendices, giving a complete catalogue of 
the literary papyri hitherto discovered (up to and including 
the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri), a list of the prin- 
cipal publications of non-literary papyri, and a table of abbre- 
viations used in papyri. The book is illustrated by twenty 
photographic plates and a table of eighteen alphabets of liter- 
ary hands. The whole is an attempt to marshal the evidence 
which the recent discoveries have furnished with regard to 
Greek paleography of the papyrus period (a period of which 
our knowledge was of the scantiest tiJl within the last ten. 
years), and to suggest the leading principles to which that evi- 
dence points. 

Mr. W. E. Crum has a very scholarly and useful chapter on 
Coptic Studies. To turn to matters ecclesiastical, we find that 
M. Revillout has published a very elaborate volume of 400 
pages on the Coptic texts relative to the Nicene Council. Such 
texts should throw much light upon the accepted status of a 
council that composed the famous creed of the Catholic World. 
It will be recalled how Mr. Groff made some startlingly inter- 
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esting discoveries of the names of Jacob and Joseph in the 
Karnak lists. Mr. Crum says that Mr. Groff believes himself 
to have recognized in the London and Leyden Gnostic Papyrus 
—in that part of it which he terms “a magician’s formulary "— 
the names Jesus, Nazarene, John and Peter, as well as “father 
in heaven” and “prince of this world,” or something corre- 
sponding thereto. The forms are, he holds, transcriptions from 
a Semitic language—an argument for Egypt’s very early 
acquaintance with Christianity. That the authors of such 
texts drew upon still older sources is doubtless probable; 


whence the introduction of the names in question might have 
taken place in an extremely early time. Such discoveries, if 
substantiated, would certainly be of great interest. 

Prof. W. Max Miiller closes 7he Archeological Report with a 
very valuable chapter on “‘ Foreign Relations of Egypt.” He 
ends with the comment that “the beautiful publication of the 
new fragments from Deir-el-Bahari in Naville’s third volume 
must be finally mentioned. The representations pertaining to 
the famous expedition to Punt seem to settle beyond any dis- 
pute the situation of that much discussed country as belonging 
to Africa.” ‘It was the first naval expedition on record. 


WiLiiam Cop.trey WINsLow. 


Fincient Jerusalem Topography. 
City or Davip.—No. IV. 


TuatT the entire Temple Area belonged to Judah by lot is 
evident from almost every book in the Old Testament. It is 
embodied and affirmed in the famous proclamation of Cyrus, 
the Persian king, authorizing the return of captive Jews to 
their own land in Palestine, and the erection of the second 
temple at Jerusalem under the direction of Zerubbabel. It 
reads as follows: 


“Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, The Lord God 
of heaven had charged me to build him a house at 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah,” 
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“Who is there among you of all his people? Let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord God of Israel, which is 
in Jerusalem.”—Ezra i. 2, 3. 

In both these passages it is affirmed, that the portion of Jeru- 
salem where the house and Temple of the God of Israel was to 
be built was in Judah. In other words, that the entire Sanct- 
uary and its Courts—all roundabout the mountain was in 
Judah, and belonged to the lot and inheritance of Judah. Thus 
repeating in another form the declaration that “ Judah was his 


Sanctuary ;” and that “ He chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount 
Zion which he loved.” And when forewarning the tribes that 
he had already chosen and selected this same Temple Hill for 
his future Sanctuary and dwelling place, he gave them this 
statute: ‘In the place which the Lord shall choose iz one of 
thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy burnt offerings.”—Deut. 
xii. 14. And the lot fell to the tribe of Judah. Therefore, the 
place where the Lord did choose must belong to Judah. If 


“Judah was his Sanctuary,” and that Sanctuary was on the 
Temple Hill, then that hill was in Judah and belonged to it by 
lot, and by being south of the boundary line between Benjamin 
and Judah. The Sanctuary included the whole Temple Area, 
the Holy House and Courts, and entire limits of the Holy 
Mountain. 

It is a noticeable fact, that whilst the old city Jebus or Jeru- 
salem was limited to the hill Akra during the early period of 
Joshua and Judges, it gradually extended its limits beyond. 
When David made it the national capital it included Akra, 
Temple Hill, the western hill Mount Zion. And after the 
Temple was erected by Solomon the names of Judah and Jeru- 
salem are continually coupled together, but never Benjamin 
and Jerusalem. Why? Simply because the Temple Hill con- 
tained then both the city of God or Temple Area and the city 
of David, and both were within the territory and jurisdiction of 
the tribe of Judah, and neither of them were in Benjamin. 
The “sceptre was in Judah,” and the “ Sanctuary was in Judah.” 
Therefore the whole Temple Hill was in Judah. As stated 
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above, the old original city of Jebus, or Jerusalem of Joshua's 
time, was limited to the hill Akra, and therefore belonged to 


Benjamin, because north of the boundary valley line between 
Akra and the western hill of modern Zion. Even so late as 
David's time the Temple Hill was a fortified suburb and royal 
residence of Jebusite kings. 

South of the Temple Courts, and now forming the southern 
portion of the Haram, where Herod placed his Royal Triple 
Porch, was the place where the palaces of David, Solomon and 
the kings were located, and where the city of David stood 


during the lifetime of the Jewish monarch, and which became 
the official site of the more modern Jerusalem after David's 
capture of the Jebusite stronghold. The boundary line ran 
along the valley north of the western hill of modern Zion, and 
must of necessity have run along the south side of the ancient 
location of Jebusi, which in the time of Joshua was confined to 
the hill Akra, So the border line went south of Jebusi as 


defined by the sacred record, (Joshua xv, 8; xviii. 16.) “The 
border went up [from En-Rogel] by the valley of the son of 


Hinnom unto the south side of the Jebusite, the same is Jeru- 
salem.” 

When David captured the stronghold of Zion and made it 
the capital of his united kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the city 
of David became the site of the royal dwelling place, and the 
newly created Jerusalem became the ecclesiastical and religious 
centre of the whole nation, to which the tribes went up yearly 


to the festivities and worship of Israel’s God. Along the top 
of the southern front of the Temple Hill facing Hinnom, south 
of the Temple Courts, the city of David was located. 
“ Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the North, the city of the Great King.” — 
Psalm lviii. 2 [city of God]. 
‘*T will sit upon the Mount of the congregation 
[Mount Zion] in the sides of the North,”—lIsaiah 
xiv. 3 [city of God]. 
“He set me upon a very high mountain by 


which was as the frame of a city on the South.— 
Ezekiel 1. 2 [city of David]. 
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The only logical conclusion that can be drawn from these pass- 
ages is the one drawn by Lightfoot, that the city of David was 
south of Mount Zion and the Temple Area. For the entire city 
of Jerusalem could not be meant, as that included both northern 
and northwestern sections belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, 
and lying within his border, north of the tribal border of Judah. 
The new Jerusalem created by David was south of the divis. 
ional line between the two tribes. But if there was a city so 
called south of the Temple Area, it could be none other than 
the city of David. And if it was south of the Temple Area, 
then it must have been on the Temple Hill. 

It would seem as if Millo Citadel became the original site 
and nucleus of the city of David, which was gradually extended 
over the southern end of the Temple Area, between the Ophel 
and Temple Courts. 

“ David took the stronghold of Zion, the same is 
the city of David So David dwelt in the 
Fort and called it the City of David. And he built 
around Millo and inwards.”—z2 Sam. v. 7, 9. 

The Castle and Fort was in fact the extended Tower Millo, 
which continued to be called the “City of David,” even down 
to the time of Hezekiah, for we read: “Hezekiah repaired 
Millo the city of David.”—2 Chron. xxxii.5. And when Solo- 
mon took his Egyptian wife, Pharaoh’s daughter, out of the 
city of David, it was simply out of the Tower Millo where he 
had temporarily placed her, and where he had dwelt for a short 
time until he had erected a palace of his own. And the moment 
he transferred his royal wife to the newly erected palace, he at 
once repaired Millo, where both he and David, with their 
families, had been residing. The sacred record says: 

“ Pharaoh’s daughter came up out of the city of 
David [Millo Tower] unto her house which Solo- 
mon had built for her; then did he build Millo.”— 
1 Kings ix. 24. 


The Tower Millo had been the royal residence of the Jebu- 
site kings, and had now been the royal abode of both David 
and Solomon, and was rebuilt to bring it into alignment with 
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and in uniformity of style and structure with the palaces of 
David and Solomon then recently built adjoining it. Even in 
Nehemiah’s day the Great Tower is described by Nehemiah 
(chap. iii. 25) as ‘‘ The Tower which lieth out from the King’s 
High House,” which clearly expresses the fact, as stated above, 
that the Tower Millo was brought into alignment with the 
king’s new palace. To this Tower was added a Prison Court 
for the incarceration of state prisoners, in which King Asa 
imprisoned the prophet Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 10): and King 
Zedekiah imprisoned Jeremiah (Jeremiah xxxvii. 21: xxxviii. 
6, 13, 28). In which Jeremiah remained a state prisoner until 
released by the orders of the King of Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jeremiah xxxix. 14,15). This prison court was located 
between the king’s High House, or palace, and the Tower 
Millo, as described by Nehemiah (iii. 25): “The Tower which 
lieth out from the king’s High House, that was by the Prison 
Court.” And the specific location of the Palace, Prison Court 
and Tower, is definitely stated by Nehemiah to have been 
adjacent to the beginning of the Great Ophel Wall, at the 
South East Angle of the Haram as we find it to-day: “The 
Tekoites repaired another piece, over against the Great Tower 
that lieth out, even unto the wall of Ophel.”—Nen. iii. 27. 

This passage connects the palaces of David and Solomon, the 
Great Tower Millo and its State Prison and Court, with the 
Great Ophel Wall which begins at the Great Tower in the 
South East Angle of the Temple Area, and very clearly fixes 
the site and southeastern limit of the City of David, even down 
to the era of the returned exiles under Zerubbabel, Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In other words, the Great Tower connected with 
the Ophel Wall, and the Prison Court connected the Great 
Tower with the King’s High House—and the whole formed 
part of the City of David and fixes its position. The site is 
identical with that of Herod’s celebrated Triple Royal Cloister, 
along the inside of the southern wall of the Haram as we find 
it to-day. The Great Secret Passage, underneath the Single 
Gate near the S. E. Angle of the South Wall, was originally 
the Prison Gate and entrance to the Prison and its Court, and 
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the adjoining Tower. Its discovery is due to Captain Warren, 
and its later identification and topographical discovery is due 
to the writer of this article (S. Beswick), who made the first 
announcement of his topographical identification and discovery 
in 1875, in an article published in Scribner's Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1875, now nearly a quarter of a century ago. A few feet 
inside this Great Passage is clear evidence that a metal gate, 
such as would serve as a Prison Gate, was once in use at the 
entrance. There is the mark of abraision on one of the stones, 
as if a metal door had swung against it. And a little beyond 
it on the east side of the passage is another entrance, evidently 
leading upwards to the Tower and Prison Court above. This 
I have identified as the -Prison Gate referred to by Jeremiah 
and by Nehemiah. For, when the dedicators and sanctifiers of 
the wall organized by Nehemiah ascended and traversed the 
top of the wall, the eastern company terminated its extended 
line at the Prison Gate. The record says: “The other com- 
pany that gave thanks went over the wall 
stood still at the Prison Gate.”—Neh. xii. 39. Why stand still 
at the Prison Gate? Simply because the wall ended there. 
The Great Ophel Wall led up to the Prison Gate by a short 
branch walk 14.7332 feet wide and about 107 feet long, which 
was held in its place by a retaining wall 4 feet thick and 14.7332 
feet distant from the main south wall, the empty space between 
being filled in with debris to save masonry and to make the 
short length from the Ophel to the Prison Gate. When Nehe- 
miah describes his rebuilding this S. E. Angle he calls it the a-/e- 
yath, or stairway going up to the chambers above. Twice he 
calls it aleyath haphpinnah, or corner stairway (Neh. iii. 31, 32). 
Whilst the author of the book of Samuel (v. 8) calls this inner 
stairway-passage ‘¢zinnor, or water-passage. But Nehemiah 
calls the Great Passage itself the Prison Gate (xii. 39). This 
subterranean passage is evidently the long lost ¢zinnor which 
Joab gallantly entered, and forced a passage through a mass of 
probably mutilated prisoners—the lame and blind—to capture 
the Great Tower above, under the orders of David. 

This identification of the Prison Gate is only one of a long 
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list of places covering every wall, tower, gate, pool, enumerated 
in the long catalogue of Nehemiah (chap iii. and xii), includ- 
ing also the long sought for sepulchres of David. The long list 
was publicly announced in Scribner's Magazine, December, 
1875, almost a quarter of a century ago. 
S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Rawawis, the Ruin of the Ancient Eridu. 


The Committee of the Ur Expedition have recently made 
application to the Turkish Government for permission to open 
excavations in lower Mesopotamia, at Mugheir and the sur- 
rounding tract of land embracing ten square kilometers. This 
is the extent of space which according to the Turkish law may 
be excavated at one time by a single expedition. A recent 
number of Bisxia described the mound Mugheir, on the site of 
the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees, one of the most important of 
the Babylonian ruins. 

Standing on the top of Mugheir and looking a little to the 
west of south, one may see the summit of another mound, still 
within the space to be excavated, containing the ruins of the 
ancient city of Eridu. The mound is now known as Nawawis, 
but half a century ago the travelers called it Abu Sharein. It 
is situated on the edge of the Arabian plateau, just where the 
alluvial deposit of Babylonia ends and the higher rocky desert 
plain begins. In ancient times when the Persian Gulf extended 
far ‘inland, Eridu was a seaport town, and an Arab tradition 
still asserts that it was once the landing place for ships. Its 
location on the edge of the plateau may point to a great an- 
tiquity, for here it was possible for a city to have stood long 
before the alluvial plain was habitable, while the waters of the 
Persian Gulf were still rolling over the ground upon which Ur, 
Erech, Telloh and Nippur were later built. Eridu may there- 
fore have been the most ancient city of Babylonia. 


Up to the present time probably no American traveler has 
visited the ruin, for the Turkish soldiers are unwilling to 
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accompany a stranger into the country which just now is con. 
trolled by a hostile Arab tribe. Three or four only have viewed 
it from the summit of Mugheir. However, in 1854, Mr. Taylor, 
the English consul at Busreh, explored the ruin. His report is 
found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
that year. 

The mound, which is small in comparison with Mugheir, is 
nearly square, its corners turned to the cardinal points, and its 
longer sides are less than 800 feet in length. About the mound 


is a wall now about twenty feet in height, pierced by three 
openings, the remains of gateways. Nearly the entire enclosure 
is filled with a brick platform, equal in height with the sur-- 
rounding wall. The southern part of the mound contains a 
few unimposing ruins, but on the northern edge stands the 
temple, a pyramidial shaped building, reaching seventy feet 


above the platform. Two of its stories are still to be seen. A 
peculiar feature of the temple is a marble stairway fifteen feet 
broad and seventy feet in length leading up to the exterior. 
The polished marble slabs which served as steps are still scat- 
tered among the ruins, attesting to the extreme richness of the 
building, and along the two edges of the stairway are balus- 
trades; at the foot of the stairway the bases of two large pillars 
remain, the object of which is uncertain. The peculiar shape 
of the bricks, plain cones, cylinders, innumerable fragments of 
pottery, pure gold leaf and stone implements abounding in 
great profusion, are the distinguishing features of this ruin. 
Unlike most other Babylonian temples, that at Eridu was built 
partly of stone, for the architects here had access to the neigh- 
boring sandstone ridges, and the plain to the south abounds in 
great boulders of black granite. The statement frequently 
made that the huge stones from which the Telloh statues were 
hewn, were quarried at Sinai, must now be modified, for the 
quarries about Eridu supplied the material. Mr. Taylor, speak- 
ing of the mound, says, that as one approaches it he will see 
“blocks and pieces of marble, rough and polished, of different 


colors of the most beautiful hues; fragments of bowls, vases, 
and coffins, in crystal, marble and alabaster; gilt-headed nails, 
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curious bricks, and tiles of original shape and composition; 
and lastly, and the most curious and interesting, the clay 


hatchets and hammers, the flint knives and styles, stone and 
clay nails, and a hundred other objects, so palpably denoting a 
remote period, and one of the earliest stages of civilization.” 
One may imagine the desire which the excavator has to reveal 
the treasures buried in this ruin. 

Although the knowledge of the present condition of the ruin 
is confined largely to Taylor’s description, the Babylonian in- 
scriptions frequently allude to the ancient city of Eridu. In 
the Babylonian story of the creation Eridu is mentioned as one 
of the earliest cities erected soon after the creation of the 
world, and Gudea whose date was not far from 4ooo B. C., could 
pay no greater tribute to the importance of the city as a relig- 
ious center than he did by saying that he built a temple in 
Telloh as sacred as the one at Eridu. Eridu was sacred to Ea, 
the god of the deep, one of the most ancient and important 
deities of the Babylonian pantheon, and Ur-Bau, King of Ur, 
calls him King of Eridu. However, the city was prominent 
only in the earliest period of Babylonian history, for about the 
time of Hammurabbi, 2400 B. C., it declined and the temple 
gradually fell into ruins, burying its treasures for future gen- 
erations. The city passed away, but its glory continued to be 
celebrated in the many hymns and magical texts of the ritual 
to the end of the Babylonian Empire. Probably no excava- 
tions in Babylonia will ever throw more light on the extremely 
early history of Mesopotamia than those about to be begun in 


the ruins of this ancient temple. 


EpGar James Banks. 


Che Priesthood of Melchizedek vs. Prof. Sayece. 


In Bisxia of June is an article entitled “The Priesthood of 
Melclizedek and Prof. Sayce’s Attempt to Explain It.” The 
writer of that communication, with none too much severity so 


far as deserts are concerned, takes exceptions to Prof. Sayce’s 
guesswork, assumptions and contradictions, and then with 
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glorious inconsistency proceeds to write himself down an- 
other of the same kind, landing at last in the toils of “A 
Great Beast” of Daniel who has beguiled the unwary so 
often, and closes his article with a secretive assurance that the 
Americans are the “ Saints of the Most High, who shall possess 
the kingdom forever!” Even Sir Isaac Newton could not 
resist the fascinations of Daniel’s Beasts and Horns that made 
even the prophet himself declare, “As for me, Daniel, my cogi- 
tations much troubled me.” Two years ago I dropped into a 
lecture room, where I heard Prof. Toy, of Harvard, explaining 
the present status of Hittite Inscription studies. He told us 
that nothing for certain was known of the contents of these 


inscriptions, although Dr. Jensen seemed to be on the right 
track to their decipherment. Prof. Toy was reminded by me 
that there had just appeared a book entitled “The Hittites and 
Their Language,” by C. R. Conder, Lt. Col. R. E., LL. D., D. 
C. L., M. R. A. S., author of ‘‘Tent-Work in Palestine,” “The 
Bible and the East,” etc.,in which the learned author had 
given us transcriptions, translations, syllabary and vocabulary. 

I also mentioned Prof. Campbell, of Montreal, who had at 
great length solved the meaning of these inscriptions. Prof. 
Toy replied that both of these works were valueless and mis- 
leading, the authors were victims of a wrongheadedness that 
did not show itself in other directions, or words to that effect. 
It then occurred to me that Prof. Sayce and others in the same 
field had exhibited symptoms of this disorder. Sayce is often 
misleading; he sees what he desires to see. Over the bones of 


a cuneiform ideogram he stretches a significance that is too 
often the merest fiction of fancy. His religious preferences 
interfere with sound reasoning in many instances. Canon ‘ 
Driver remarks of him that “his statements are often inexact, 
and the defeats which he represents critics as constantly sus- 
taining at the hands of archeology are purely imaginary. 

The Egyptian Pyramids and Sphinx have been exploited by 


men of astronomical likings and acquirements, who have found 
in them all manner of significant proportions relating to the 
heavenly bodies. These people see too much. In many in- 
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stances they pass over bridges to conclusions that will bear no 
one else, unless he have the same mental make-up. One may 
see a like defect in high places in other directions. Unusual 
intellectual ability must be dependent on brain complexity of 
such uncommon delicacy that it is easily thrown into a percep- 


tible disorder. Even Plato, the monarch-minded, gravely tells 
us how God made the world as if 4e had been a consulting 
engineer. He says, after relating a good deal of detail, “ But 
the Soul of the world has united with the centre and ied it out- 
wards, investing the world wholly with it, and making it a 
Mixture of Form undivided and of Substance divided, so as to 
become one mixture from two.” He informs us of numerical 


harmonies and proportions that enter into creation, and the 
first of these unities is 383. Noone believes a word of this, 
but how did he come to believe it? Socrates will have his 
dzmon. Francis Bacon, without a smile, sets it down that 
“ Diver’s witches among heathen and Christians have fed upon 
man’s flesh to aid, as it seemeth, their imagination with high 
foul vapors.” We are also indebted to this peerless philoso- 


pher for the following gem: “As for living creatures, it is 
certain that their vital spirits are a substance compounded of 
an airy and flamey matter, and although air and flame being 
free, will not mingle, yet bound in by a body that hath some 
fixing will.” We are ata loss to even imagine how he could 
believe such a rigmarole of nonsense. The best safeguard 
against this mental defect is a training that leaves one with a 
wholesome regard for the exact truth, a scientific respect for a 


fact that will not permit us to say with a French philosopher, 
so much the worse for the fact if it does not harmonize with 
my theory. 


Brookfield, N. S. 


* R. R. McLeop. 


Babylonian Hintiquitics in the British Museum. 


THE newly arranged Babylonian and Assyrian room in the 


British Museum will be opened to the public on Monday next. 


It may now be safely said, declares a writer in the London 
Times, that about nine-tenths of the known material for the 
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history of Babylonia and Assyria is to be found in the British 
Museum. Hecontinues: ‘There was a time when it could be 
truly said that a case in the British Museum, about two feet 
square, held all that remained of the literatures of the ancient 
empires of Babylon and Assyria, but now the inscribed tablets 
preserved there may be numbered by tens of thousands, and 
the inscribed bricks, boundary stones, gate-sockets, cylinders, 
etc.’ add several hundreds to their total. 

“The arrangement of the antiquities is, as far as possible, 
both national and chronological, and the objects exhibited cover 
a period of about five thousand years, i. e., from about B. C. 
4500 to A. D. 500. The languages in which they are inscribed 
are Accadian, or Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, 
Scythic or Mandaitic, Hebrew, etc., and within a space meas- 
uring 60 feet by 35 feet the student will find exhibited speci- 


mens of every known kind of cuneiform writing. The whole 
of the west side of the room is occupied by a splendid series of 
inscribed bricks, gate sockets and other heavy monuments. 

“One of the most noticeable groups of objects is the set of 
boundary stones, or landmarks, which fill the centres of the 
wall cases 9-12. These remarkable documents are sculptured 
with mythological and other figures in relief, and are inscribed 
with texts relating to grants of land, the transfer of property, 
and the like. Of special interest in the group is the stone of 
Ritti-Marduk (No. 98) (about B. C. 1100), who, in return for 
certain assistance which he rendered to his king, Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., in his war against the Elamites, was granted several 
privileges: No tax was to be levied by the local over-lord, the 
King of Namar, on Ritti-Marduk’s stallions, mares and other 
animals, and incense trees; no plantation or date grove was to 
be cut down or road made or bridge built in his territory with- 
out his consent; no recruits were to be drawn from Ritti- 
Marduk’s city, and he and his family were exempted from mili- 
tary service forever. 

“A little further along we have a fine exhibition of bricks 


and other monuments of Nebuchadnezzar I[., the Great. The 
inscriptions on these prove that he carried on building opera- 
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tions in almost every great city in Babylonia; that he restored 
the ancient shrines of Babylon, including that of Borsippa; 
that he fortfied Babylon and provided it with the mighty pro- 
tecting walls which he called ‘Ingur-Bél’ and ‘ Nimitti-Bél,’ 
and that his boast, “Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my power, 
and for the honor of my majesty?’ was no vain one. The 
bronze doorstep (No. 180) which came from the lower part of 
the flight of steps leading to the ancient temple of E-zida at 
Borsippa, i. e., the traditional site of the Tower of Babel, is of 
considerable interest, for it proves that the art of making large 
castings in bronze was understood by the Babylonians. An in- 
teresting series of casts is exhibited for the first time, from the 
paper squeezes which the late Sir Henry Rawlinson made from 
the tri-lingual inscription of Darius the Great (B.C. 521—B. C. 
485) engraved in the Persian, Scythic and Babylonian lan- 
guages on the Rock of Behistun. Sir Henry obtained these at 
imminent peril to life and limb, and, as the decipherment of 


the royal names in the Behistun inscriptions afforded the clue 
to the decipherment of every other kind of cuneiform inscrip- 


tion, the specimens of the identical paper squeezes exhibited 
on the floor of the case near the casts will be inspected with 
interest. 


“On the east side of the room the wall cases are filled with 
a series of collections, of objects in bronze, marble, alabaster, 
glass, etc., and a very large collection of pottery and glazed 
porcelain vessels of various periods. For the first time, we 
believe, the bronze antiquities from Van are exhibited in a 
suitable light, and, although they are neither very old nor very 
beautiful, they are extremely valuable from a comparative 
point of view for artistic purposes. The bronze lion weights 
(Nos. 303-318) form an interesting group and it is worthy of 
note that when the Phoenician merchant of Calah found his 


bronze casting too light he made up the weight by filling it 
with lead. The vessels in glass make a brave show consider- 


ing their size. Of the pottery little need be said, but it is curi- 
ous to note that some of the jars on the floor of the case (Nos. 
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1,604-1,606) contain burnt human remains and that the coffins 
from Wark are grand specimens of the potter’s art. 

“The long series of inscribed bowls arranged on the lowest 
shelf in the case is interesting, and it is to be hoped that the 
magical texts which are written upon them may some day be 
deciphered. The reference in No. 934 to the ‘sixty mighty 
men of Israel who stood round the couch of Solomon’ and the 
extract from the priests’ blessing in Numbers vi., 24-26 sug- 
gest that many quotations from the Bible will be found in them, 
and there is good reason for believing that many of the texts 
date from the time of the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. 
When the bowls were used for medical purposes, a draught of - 
water was brought to the sick man, and either he or the physi- 
cian, or both, recited the text written round the inside of the 
bowl immediately before or after drinking. 


“On each side of the path down the room are table cases 
filled with inscribed tablets and small miscellaneous antiquities. 
In table case A are ninety-four exceedingly fine examples of 
‘case’ or ‘envelope’ tablets, inscribed with deeds recording 
the buying and selling of houses and lands; the leasing of 
houses, gardens and estates; the loan of money on seed corn; 
dissolution of partnerships; the adoption of children, contracts 
of marriage, etc. They all belong to the period of Sulula-ilu, 
Zabum and other kings of Babylonia, about B. C. 2300. The 
object of the clay case or envelope was to prevent the possi- 
bility of injury to the original document and to receive a dupli- 
cate copy of the deed, as well as the impressions of the seals of 
the contracting parties. [n table case B is a remarkable series 
of ‘bun’ tablets, belonging to the same period, but inscribed 
with lists of fields or estates with measurements and statistics 
as to produce, etc. The lists formed, undoubtedly, the docu- 
ments on which the assessment of taxes was based during the 
reign of Bur-Sin, King of Ur, about B. C. 2300, and they prove 
that the Babylonians were good practical geometricians, and 
that all the cultivable land of southern Babylonia was carefully 
surveyed and mapped out for revenue purposes. 
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“In the same table case (B) is a most valuable series of let- 
ters which were written by Khammurabi to Sin-idinnam, about 
2300 B. C., concerning the administration of the country of 
Babylonia. Khammurabi was certainly an Oriental monarch 
of great abilitv, and in many ways he reminds us of Ismail 
Pasha or Menelek. No matter was too great or too little for 
his cognizance, and he seems to have tried to make his influence 
felt in the most trifling detail of official life. Thus in one letter 
(No. 37) we find him discussing the felling of trees, and even 
the lengths into which the trunks are to be cut for smelting 
purposes; in another (No. 38), he orders a canal to be cleared 
out; in others he declares that the claim of a man to certain 
lands has been proved to his satisfaction by reference to ancient 
deeds, and Sin-idinnam is ordered to allow him to take posses- 
sion of them, directs an intercalary month to be inserted in 
the calendar, orders an inquiry into a case of bribery, and 
directs that the money which was given as a bribe be sent to 
him at Babylon! 

“Tn table case E are found the principal documents referring 
to the history and chronology of Babylonia (Nos, 120-126); 
magical and incantation tablets, including a liver, which was 
probably used for purposes of augusy (No. 148), a Babylonian 
map of the world (No. 149), which, naturally, makes Babylon 
to be the centre of the earth; and some important and gram- 
matical and lexicographical tablets. The last two table cases 
in the room (I and J) are devoted to the exhibition of a number 
of astronomical tablets inscribed with observations of the moon 
and planets; and of mathematical calculations—i. e., tables of 
squares and cubes; and a splendid series of inscribed seals, 
finger rings, plaques, etc., made of agate, chalcedony, onyx 
and many other kinds of precious stones. These last are in- 
structive specimens of the skill of the seal engraver and gem 
cutter, and as they illustrate the art of the various great nations 
which lived in Babylonia and Assyria they form a suitable sup- 
plement to the other antiquities exhibited in the room.” 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A RECENT visit from an official of Jerusalem has brought to 
view the Moslem idea of our work. He simply cannot under- 
stand what it is all about. The history of his country (he is a 
native of Jerusalem) is wholly unknown to him. The misera- 
ble present oppresses him, but not so much as to lean to any 
effort looking to the independence of Palestine. He is a warm 
friend of Messrs, Bliss and MacAllister, and is very fond of 
Europeans as he calls us all, but the energy, the desire to know 
all the inventiveness, the pursuit of wealth, which characterize 
us, are unknown to him. He says that the dishonest Turkish 
official is not seeking wealth, but is only getting his living, for 
the salary is grossly inadequate, and this very man had de- 
clined a governorship because he would not be dishonest and 
he could not exist on the salary. Asked about his present 
salary, he said that it is about one dollar a day, and that on this 
he subsists seven persons. 

Questioned on other matters, he said that polygamy is almost 
unknown; that he does not know a case of it, and that husbands 
and wives are generally happy together. He so dislikes, how- 
ever, the system of people marrying by arrangement of parents 
and with no acquaintance that at thirty he is still unmarried 
and intends to remain so. 

Jericho has evidently become the centre of development for 
the present. Hotels are there and many kinds of fruit are now 
grown. A steamer to traffic between Jericho and Kerak is 
ready. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho is in good order. 
A road from the Dead Sea to Kerak has been ordered. A new 
bridge over the Jordan, even an American one, is spoken of. 
The attractive climate of the winter is increasing the patron- 
age of the Jericho hotels. 

Travelers now find in Jerusalem a choice of hotels and pen- 
sions, and pleasant places of stay outside the wall are numer- 
ous. The Jews are steadily increasing and form a majority of 
the citizens. They are driving others out of the trades because 


they live more cheaply and can make lower prices for goods. 
A Jewish family lives at a cost of twenty-five cents a day. 
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There is as yet no Christianity in Jerusalem which deserves 
the Moslem’s respect. It is all noisy, superstitious and quarrel- 
some, so that Moslem soldiers must guard the holy places to 
save bloodshed among Christians. 

The strained relations between our government and the 
Porte are said to have caused the departure from Jerusalem of 
Consul Merrill, and they may interfere with the American 
School of Research, but let us hope not, for plans are well 
formed for its beginning. 

The supply of maps is now full and I can deliver them on 
rollers to hang on the wall or folded in case as desired. ‘Those 
which are folded are backed with linen and separated for the 
folds, so that they are very durable. The folded maps are in 


two parts, 
THEODORE F. Wricut, 


Hon. U. S. Sec’y. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Durinc the past winter Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have been 
excavating at Umm el Baragat, on the edge of the desert in 
the south of the Fayum. The excavation was conducted on 
behalf of the University of California, with funds provided by 
Mrs. Hearst. The mounds, which form an oval half a mile in 
length, indicate that it was once a town of some importance. 
The antiquities other than papyri will, with the exception of a 
representative selection retained by the Gizeh Museum, be sent 
direct to the museum of the University of California. The 
most important of the demotic papyri, including those found in 
the town or buried beside the crocodiles, and eight large rolls 
tied up together in cloth which were discovered in the Ptole- 
maic Cemetery, remain at Gizeh. The rest of the papyri, z. ¢., 
including all the Greek, have been sent to Oxford for publica- 
tion. This will be a somewhat long and difficult undertaking, 
as Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt hope to have the assistance of 
one or two other scholars, English and American. Subsequently 
a selection of the papyri will be returned to the Gizeh Museum, 
while the major portion will go to the University of California. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch- 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from June 20 to July 20, 


are gratefully acknowledged: 


*RALPH BAGGALEY, 

Mrs. A. C. Barker, 

Miss H. C, Butler, 

Prof. Isaac Bassett Choate, . 
Mrs. EuisHa S. CONVERSE, . 
Mrs. Oliver Crane, 

Mrs. Greely S. Curtis, 

Gen. Charles W. Darling, 
Prof. John D. Davis, D. D., 
Mrs. A. E. Douglass, 

*A, T. Dravo, 

Miss Priscilla S, Ely, 

*Rev. Wm. R. Farmer, 

S. P. Fenn, 

David Harlowe, 

*George R. Harlow, 

*James H. Harlow, 
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GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH, 


Mrs. Elisha S. Converse, . 1000 *George R. Harlowe, . 1000 
Rev. James Eells, D. D., . 500 *J. L. Schwartz, » 500 
Rev. John L. Ewell, D. D., . 500 Wellesley College Library, . 1000 
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Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


FArebaological Notes. 


Proressor Hitprecut found at Nippur an earthen pot con- 
taining a number of tablets on which was written in the cunei- 
form laiguage an account of the doings of kings and potentates 


who lived prior to 600 B. C., and in some cases as far back as 
4000 B.C. They will help to reform the early histoy of the 
Bible, as the persons referred to in the texts lived in ancient 
Calueh, in the land of Shinar, mentioned in Genesis, x., 10. 
The most surprising feature of the discovery is that the per- 
son who collected the tablets and placed them originally in the 


pot was an old priest, who lived previous to and during the 
time of Belshazzar, and who was evidently a scientist of no 
mean discrimination. The pot was, indeed, his archzological 
museum, not portentious in size, but the first museum known 
to man, and therefore more important for the bearing it has on 
the history of civilization than any of the great museums in 
existence to-day. 

The news of the discovery comes in a letter to Dr. A. T. Clay, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, from Professor Hilprecht, 
written immediately after the finding of the pot in the mounds 
of Nippur, on the very spot where the ancient scientist was 
wont to carry on his explorations. It is the oldest city in the 


world known to-day. It is even older than Ur of the Chaldees, 
where Abraham, the founder of the Jewish nation, was born. 
In fact, some of the tablets in the pot were stamped in honor 


of kings who lived as long before the time of Abraham as Abra- 
ham lived before the present time. 
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The following are some of the more important tablets: 

1. One of Sargon, which gives his titles. This particular 
piece of baked clay may give information concerning the doings 
of centuries. It was the custom in those days for each king to 
inscribe a memorial tablet not only with an account of his vic- 


tories, but with his pedigree, showing where he was born, who 
were his ancestors, the god he worshipped and, in fact, any- 
thing else that might serve to impress posterity with his per- 
sonal glory. These tablets therefore reveal the names and 
origin of many of the writer’s contemporaries, predecessors, 
and, as the accounts of the successive kings dovetail into one 
another, they will all in the end constitute an unbroken history 
of this early civilization. There are, however, comparatively 
few of these tablets yet found which date so far back’ as 3800 
B. C., hence the vast importance of this tablet. 

2. A tablet written in the reign of Ur Gur. This king is 
famous for building and remodelling the old temple of Ekur, 
dedicated to the god Bel. This stone tablet states specifically 


that he rebuilt the temple wall, which had originally been 


erected by Narim Sin. He also erected many other buildings 
in Nippur. 


3. A tablet excellently preserved, stating the great hall of 
the temple was called Emakh. It also stated, to Professor Hil- 
precht’s great amazement, that there were forty different 
shrines in Nippur, each of which was dedicated to a distinct 


god. This important fact will amaze Babylonian scholars, be- 
cause it has hitherto been supposed that there was but one god, 
i. e., Bel, worshipped in Nippur. 

4. Atext inscribed by Ashur-etil-ilane, a king who ruled a 
short time over Assyria. 

5. An important text of Assyria’s last king, Sin-shar-ishkun. 

The rest of the contents of the pot were tablets dated in the 
reign of kings heretofore unknown. These kings lived at vari- 
ous periods between the time of Nippur and the time of Christ. 
When they are all translated they will fill many gaps in the 
millenniums B. C. 
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Near the spot where Professor Hilprecht found this wonder- 
ful little museum there was picked up a peculiarly shaped bar- 
rel cylinder recording King Samsu-iluna’s restoration of part 
of the Temple of Bel. This was about 2000 B.C. Near by lay 
a curious truncated barrel cylinder marked with the name of 
Assur-bani-pal, a king whose name is well known to the ex- 
plorers. In addition to these, two hundred Hebrew bowls, 
excellently preserved and some of them quite large, were 
unearthed in another part of the mounds. But these last were 
quite modern, having been left by the Jews who lived on the 
mounds of Nippur as late as 7oo A. D. 


Tue following is an abstract of a paper read before the Johns 
Hopkins University Philological Association, on the “ Relation- 
ship Between Egyptian and Semitic,” by Professor Christopher 
Johnson : 

While it is generally admitted that Egyptian is related to the 
languages of the Semitic group, the question of the precise 


degree of relationship subsisting between them is one of pecul- 
iar difficulty. No tradition exists in regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of ancient Egyptian; the vowels are never expressed in 
writing, and our only guide to the vocalization is Coptic, which 
is at least three thousand years younger than the oldest monu- 
ments of the parent stem. It is only within comparatively 
recent years that the study of Egyptian grammar has been 
placed upon anything like a scientific basis, by the labors of 
Adolf Erman, of Berlin, and his school, and our knowledge of 
the structure and historical development of the language is as 
yet far from satisfactory. 

It is evident that, whatever the connection between Egyptian 
and Semitic, it must go back to a very remote period, and the 
inscriptions discovered, in 1880, in the pyramids of Saqqara 
furnish invaluable material for purposes of comparison. These 
texts, in their present form, date from{at least 2500 B. C., and 
form part of a religious literature that was old even at that 
time. While however their general purport is clear, they pre- 
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sent many difficulties, and a considerable time must elapse be- 
fore they are thoroughly elucidated. In view of these facts the 
question must be handled with caution, and far reaching con- 
clusions are, for the present, to be avoided. Erman’s very 
conservative article on the relationship between Egyptian and 
the Semitic languages, published in 1892 (Zettschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 46, pp. 93-129), 
remains to-day the best presentation of the subject that has 
as yet appeared. 

The points of resemblance between Egyptian and Semitic 
are, briefly stated, as follows: Inthe matter of phonetics the 
correspondence is striking. It is especially significant that 
Egyptian possesses the characteristic Semitic gutturals and 
emphatic consonants. It is also to be observed, as first pointed 
out by Dr. Stern, that just as in Semitic the meaning of the 
stem resides in its consonants, while grammatical forms are - 
characterized by vowel changes. Egyptian, like Semitic, has 
independent and suffix pronouns. With few exceptions, the 
resemblance to the corresponding Semitic forms is unmistaka- 
ble. For the substantive Egyptian has two genders, masculine 
and feminine. The latter is used for collectives and abstracts. 
As in Semitic, the feminine ending is 7. The familiar Semitic 
nominal form with prefixed m is found in the oldest Egyptian 
texts, and, as in Semitic, the misbeh form is frequent. Although 
the characteristic Semitic triliteral scheme does not prevail, the 
oldest Egyptian verbal inflection—the so-called pseudo-partici- 
ple—presents forms closely resembling the Semitic perfect. It 
had an active-transitive and a passive intransitive form, which 
appear to have been distinguished by a difference of vocaliza- 
tion. There is also a causative form with prefixed s, which 
may be compared to the Assyrian Shafel. 

It is well known that Egyptian has borrowed many Semitic 
words, especially during the Asiatic wars of the New Empire. 
But after making all due allowances for such borrowing, there 
yet remains a certain number of words which seem to be the 
common property of Egyptian and Semitic. The list is cer- 
tainly not a very long one, but it must be borne in mind that 
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the meaning of a large number of Egyptian words is known, 
as yet, only in a general way, or not at all; that the laws of 
phonetic change in Egyptian are still very imperfectly under- 
stood; and that there is early evidence of very considerable 
destructive change in the primitive forms. Stern’s remark 
(Koptische Grammattk, p. 4) that the general relationship be- 
tween Egyptian and Semitic is obscured by extensive phonetic 
change, is doubtless perfectly correct. The theory is often 
advanced that Egyptian has borrowed largely from the sur- 
rounding African dialects, but of this it is difficult to judge, 
since we possess no ancient monuments of these languages. 
To sum up the question in a few words, the grammatical 
structure of Egyptian shows a strong affinity with that of the 
Semitic languages—so strong, indeed, as to be entirely com- 
patible with the theory of a common origin. The vocabulary, 
on the other hand, appears to exhibit a degree of affinity much 
less marked, though, in view of our imperfect knowledge, it is 
unsafe to build a negative hypothesis upon this fact. More than 
this cannot be safely asserted at the present day. Many diffi- 
culties have yet to be overcome, and many years must elapse 
before we shall be in a position to speak authoritatively upon 


the question of the relationship between Egyptian and the 
Semitic languages. 


Dr. H. V. Hiverecut, in the Sunday School Times, gives a 
description of the more prominent archzological and literary 
discoveries made by the members of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania during the past few months. 
Among other articles he mentions a rich harvest of new Hebrew 
and Mandean terra-cotta vases, dating about 500-g00 A. D.; a 


box of sycamore wood, adorned with copper ornaments, used 
by a scribe for holding his penholder and inkstands; a graceful 
silver vase which weighed nearly a pound, and several hundred 
well-preserved Cufic silver coins; considerable silver and gold 
jewelry, like bracelets, finger-rings, nose-rings, brooches, clasps, 
etc., were gathered from among the contents of slipper-shaped 
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clay coffins, which were characteristic for the post-Babylonian 
period, 300 B. C. to A. D. 700: two diamond-shaped gold plates, 
two gold frontlets, two heavy gold buckles, representing a 
lion’s head, and inlaid with precious stones; six gold rosettes, 
one gold earring, and a string of heavy gold beads. 


From among the numerous antiquities belonging to the 
Babylonian period, 2700 to 538 B. C., were found a barrel- 
cylinder of Sargon II. (727-705 B. C.), a stone tablet of Ur-Sur 
(C. 2800 B. C.), a clay cylinder of Assur-ban-apal (668-626 B. C.), 
and other documents of religious, astronomical, mathematical, 
linguistic, and general didactic contents. Dr. Hilprecht men- 
tions that Dr. Meissner, the Assyriologist of the German ex- 
cavations at Babil, has returned to Germany, and has been 
succeeded by Dr. Lindl of the University of Munich, and a 
pupil of Professor Hommel. He is under contract to remain 
two years at Babil. Dr. R. Koldewey, the energetic and suc- 
cessful chief of the German expedition, has recently been 
appointed director of the Royal Museums at Berlin, with his 
residence at Babylonia. 

Dr. Hilprecht says, that according to a Turkish daily, Mr. de 
Morgan, the French archeologist in charge of the expedition 
at Susa, Persia, the last members of which returned for the 
present to Paris (middle of March), has submitted a request to 
the Ottoman Government in Constantinople for a permit to 
excavate the Old Babylonian ruins of Jokhah, to the northwest 
from Tello, about fifteen miles to the west of the banks of the 
Shatt-el-Hai,—a large canal connecting the Euphrates with the 
Tigris. For many years past it has been regarded as a particu- 
larly promising ruin among the more desirable mounds of 
Southern Babylonia. While at present constantly threatened 
by large, shifting sand-hills, it doubtless played an important 
réle as a leading city in the early Sumerian history of the 


country. Dr. Hilprecht says that one of the first results we 
may safely expect from this new French expedition will be the 
discovery of the Babylonian city buried under the present 
mounds. 
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Durinc the last few years the Babylonian collection of the 
British Museum has been enriched by the important addition 
of several thousands of tablets obtained chiefly by Dr. Budge 
during his expeditions to the East on behalf of the trustees. 
Among the principal objects are a large number of small tab- 
lets, many of them of the envelope or duplicate class, which 
were found at Tellsefr, in South Babylonia, representing the 
ancient city of Larsa (the Ellasar of Genesis xiv). The major- 
ity of these were contracts or legal documents, but among 
them are many letters, both private and official. This collec- 
tion, having just been carefully arranged, is found to contain 
the most important series of inscriptions which has ever been 
rescued from Oriental ruins. It is a group of fifty letters, 
written by Khammurabi, King of Babylon, who reigned about 
2300 B. C., and who is generally identified with the Amraphel 
of Genesis xiv. We have already been made acquainted with 
the existence of a system of letter writing in use among the 
kings of the East at an early period, as illustrated by the 
famous Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

These, we know, present the diplomatic and private corre- 
spondence between the Kings of Syria, Mitanni, or northern 
Mesopotamia, and Babylon, and may be dated about 1450 B. C. 
The valuable series of tablets which has recently been received 
for the British Museum belonged to a period of 1,000 years 
earlier, and are certainly the oldest known letters in the world. 


The position of those Babylonian letters in Oriental literature 
is of extreme importance. They reveal the existence of a 
regular system of correspondence between rulers and their 
subordinates, and that writing was not only used to record 
events in royal annals, but for ordinary purposes. They are, 
besides, manifestly the models for all after time, as in the case 
of the diplomatic correspondence in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 
We can now see how overshadowing was the influence of Baby- 
lonia over all western Asia. During the thousand years which 
elapsed between the time of Khammurabi and the date of these 


later letters discovered some years ago, Babylonia became the 
educational center of the Oriental world. 
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The great library at Borsippa was the school and university 
not only of Chaldea, but of Syria, North Mesopotamia, and 
Asia Minor. Fragments of the deluge and creation tablets 
dated from a period more than 1,000 years before Moses -have 
been discovered in Babylonia. It is therefore clear that if the 
scribes of Canaan were taught to write and use the cuneiform 
script through these influences there must have been some 
among them who were acquainted with the traditions stored in 
the Chaldean libraries. The present find is indeed a good one; 
but one can only regard it as a prelude to still more important 
discoveries which probably will put a new aspect on the vexed 
question of Hebrew origin. To possess letters contemporary 
with the time of Abraham is certainly an astonishing result of 
Oriental exploration, and one which far exceeds the wildest 
dreams of those who first revealed to us the buried cities of 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co., of London, have recently published the 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 


2300 B. C., to which are added a series of letters of other kings 
of the first dynasty of Babylon. The original Babylonian text 
is given with an English translation. 


_Proressor Déxpretp advances the interesting theory tha 
the Ithaca of Homer and classic literature is not the island 
known by that name at present, but Leucas, lying farther 
north. The ground for this view is the fact that the present 
Ithaca contains no remains whatever of the Homeric period of 
civilization, although Schliemann and, recently, Dérpfeld have 
searched for signs of “the palace of Ulysses.” Homer states 
that four islands constitute the group of which Ithaca was the 
most northern, but does not mention Leucas. Excavations, 
made possible by the liberality of a Dutch gentleman particu- 
larly interested in the interpretation of Homer, will now be 
undertaken by Dérpfeld on this island. The present identifi- 


cation was at least suggested by Prof. Draheim, of Berlin, as 
early as 1844. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLe & Co., London, have in press 
the “Life of Rekhmara, Vezir of Upper Egypt under Thothmes 
III. and Amenhetep II.” (czrca B. C. 1471-1448). By Percy E. 
Newberry. Only two hundred copies will be printed. 

From the year 1894 to the summer of 1897, and again in the 
winter of 1898-9, Mr. Newberry resided at Thebes and spent 
nearly all his time exploring and copying the monuments in 
the Necropolis of that ancient city on the western bank of the 
Nile. A-large number of painted tombs (many hitherto un- 
known) were examined, and their inscriptions and paintings 
copied. The copies were brought to England, and are now 
being prepared for publication; but as the material collected 
is sufficient to fill about four hundred quarto plates, it has been 
decided to issue a series of uniform memoirs on separate 
tombs, each volume being complete in itself and containing 
between twenty and thirty photo-lithographic plates. The 
letterpress will give summaries of translations of the hiero- 
glyphic texts and full descriptions and explanations of the 
scenes and paintings. 

The first tomb selected for publication is that of Rekhmara, 
the famous Prime Minister of Thothmes III. and Amenhetep 
II., who flourished during the fifteenth century before Christ. 
This tomb is one of the largest private monuments ia Egypt, 
and took nine months to copy. It is described by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson as “ by far the most curious of all” that he had seen, 
“for more light is thrown on the manners and customs of the 
ancient Egyptians by the paintings in it than any other monu- 
ment in the Nile valley.” Even this single tomb requires 
about eighty quarto plates to fully illustrate it: its publication, 
therefore, has been divided into three parts. The first of these 


contains most of the scenes and inscriptions connected with 
Rekhmara’s official career, and is entitled Zhe Life of Rekh- 
mara, 'The second part will contain reproductions (some in 
color) of the celebrated scene of foreigners bringing tribute 
to Thothmes III. The third part will give all the scenes deal- 
ing with the funeral of the great Vezir and the ceremonies 
connected therewith. 
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In the introduction to the Life of Rekhmara the situation of 
the tomb is described, and an account of the work of previous 
explorers in it is given. This is followed by a notice of the 
life and family history of the Vezir, with a long genealogical 
table tracing the family through six generations. In the De- 
tailed Description of the Tomb the architectural features and 
scheme of decorations are described, and the following scenes 
and inscriptions fully explained: 


1. The Vezir’s Office and the Inscription detailing his 
Duties. 


2. The Inspection of Apu, or Taxes of Upper Egypt. 

3. The Inscription Recounting the Honours of Rekhmara. 

4. The Inscription Recording the Installation of Rekhmara 
into the Vezirate. 

5. Painting showing Rekhmara and the Members of his 
Family. 

6. Painting representing Rekhmara Receiving Grain, etc., 
in the Temple of Amen. 

7. Painting representing Rekhmara Receiving the Petitions 
of the Poor. 

8. Painting representing Rekhmara Inspecting the Arti- 
ficers of the Temple. 


9. Painting representing Rekhmara Inspecting the Brick- 
makers, Sculptors, etc., of the Temple. 


10. Painting representing Rekhmara Inspecting the Pro 
visions of the Divine Offerings. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology, Vol. XXII., Part 3: The Monuments in the Inscrip- 
tions—The Annals of Thuthmose III., and the Location of 
Megiddo—The Word Kha; a diwan or “office,”” by Percy E. 
Newberry—Notes d’Assyriologie, by Alfred Boissier—Phe- 
nician Inscription at Greenock, by Joseph Offord—Egyptian 
Models of Fish; Egyptian Camp Stool, by E. Towry Whyte— 
A Wooden Handle for Small Cymbals, by Walter L. Nash— 
Drawings by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, by B. P. Lascelles—Note 
on the Geography of Phoenician Inscriptions, by Joseph Offord 
—The Word Armageddon, by F. Legge. 
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For seventeen years the American School at Athens has 


been the Mecca for the country’s young students of Greek. 
For seventeen years the school has been making these students 
into professors. And for seventeen years, moreover, the school 
has lived and labored most literally in various parts of Greece 
until America is taking an honorable place along with other 
countries as a promoter of archeological researches. 

Four foreign countries, Germany, France, England and 
America now support schools in Athens. Germany was the 
pioneer. The others followed her lead. Twelve years ago the 
Greek Government offered a piece of land about the size of a 
New York city block to England and the United States if they 
would put up buildings for their schools on it. The offer was 
accepted and there are now three buildings on the lot. Eng- 
land has two; one for the school and director, the other for the 
students. The United States have only one building, but they 
have a big lead over England in the matter of students. There 
are only three or four of our cousins occupying their new builld- 
ing, while the American school has thirteen students this year, 
the largest number in its history. 

Twenty-three American colleges contribute to the support of 
the school. There is a director who is elected for a period of 
four years and each year there is another professor who lec- 
tures on special subjects. Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, formerly 
of Dartmouth College, has been the director for the last eight 
years and it is under his direction that the school has distin- 
guished itself by its explorations at Corinth. 

One of the features of this year’s record of the school has 
been the number of women students. Six out of the total of 
thirteen are women. One of them, Miss Harriet Boyd, has 
held two fellowships in the school besides making a rather un- 
usual record in other respects. When the war broke out 
between Greece and Turkey, Miss Boyd, who was then a 
student at the school, volunteered to go to the front as a nurse. 
Nurses were decidedly scarce and her services were gladly 
accepted. She went up to Thessaly, served through the rest 
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of the war and was decorated by the government in recognition 
of her devotion. During the Spanish-American war she went 
back to the United States and again volunteered as a nurse. 
These war interludes seem only to whet her appetite for Greek 
study and exploration and she came back again this year hold- 
ing the Agnes Hoppin Memorial fellowship of $1,000 a year. 
This fellowship is open only to women, but there are two 
others, of $600 each, open to both men and women students. 


Noruinc will better illustrate the unchanging character of 
the desert Arabs than a small tablet or letter which was found 
at Nineveh, and is now in the Assyrian collection of the British 
Museum. From the time of Abraham, the Bedawin has been 
the same lawless wanderer of the desert that he is to-day, 
always alert for some traveler whose possessions he regards as 


his lawful plunder. More than 2,500 years ago the last great 
king of Nineveh, Assurbanipal, who is also called Sardanipalus 
by the Greeks, and the great and noble Osnappar in the book 
of Ezra, stationed a consul in an Arab town, charging him to 
report any lawlessness which the Arabs might commit. Soon 
after as a caravan of merchants was passing by, Akamaru, an 
Arab, killed all of the men but one and stole their property. 
The one merchant who escaped fled to the Assyrian Consul for 
protection, and the Consul at once informed the king of the 
events by letter, despatching with it the survivor of the catas- 
trophy asa witness. The following letter is his report: 

To the king of countries, my lord, from thy servant Nabu- 
sumustesir. May Nabu and Marduk grant distant days, long 
years, a righteous scepter and an everlasting throne to the king 
of countries, my lord. 

The king, my lord, has commanded me: “Sent me informa- 
tion of the Arabs, all that you hear.”” When a certain caravan 
set out from the Nabateans, Akamaru, the son of Ameta, the 
Masian, attacked it. He killed and robbedthe men. One of 
them escaped and came to the king’s city. I am now sending 
him to the king, my lord. May the king hear his story. 

Epcar James Banks. 
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Mr. ArtuHuR Evans's letter to the Atheneum, reprinted in 
the July Bria, marks a step—perhaps the most important in 
this century—in our knowledge of the origin of civilization in 
Europe. We now know that there existed in Crete, at some 
time earlier than 1500 B. C., a people who were well equipped 
not only with the comforts, but with such luxuries of civiliza- 
tion as bathrooms and gold and silver vases, and sufficiently 
advanced in other less admirable phases of civilized life to use 
legal documents and account books. These last, though written 
on clay tablets, like the cuneiform characters, are in a script 
which has no affinities with either the Babylonian or Egyptian 
hieroglyphs to which we have hitherto been taught to look for 
the origin of our letters, and resembles no other known form 
of writing, unless it be the syllabary of the Cypriote and the 
alphabet used in some Lycian and Carian inscriptions. A 
great deal of work, of course, remains to be done before any 
one can safely dogmatize on the subject, but there seems to be 
much ground for Mr. Evans’s hint that this culture was really 
developed in Europe, and perhaps independently of all others. 


One cannot read an account of the work of Professor Hil- 
precht at Nippur without being struck by the fact that the 
people of 7,000 years ago lived very much as we do to-day. 
There was the same appreciation of literature and art, as 
shown in the cuneiform scripts and in their sculpture. Wealthy 
people lived in the cities and employed attorneys to manage 
their tenantry who lived in the country on farms. When they 
they bought jewelry a written guarantee went with it. In the 
archive room of Murashu Sons, attorneys of ancient Nippur, 
there was found a tablet guaranteeing that an emerald set ina 
ting would not fall out for twenty years. Houses were built 
on an extensive, not to say modern, plan, and were furnished 
more or less magnificently, as evidenced in the palace men- 
tioned above. Fortifications were built, wars were carried on, 


conquests were made, and heroes were glorified. People when 
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they died were not thrown hastily into the earth, but were laid 
away carefully in clay coffins, which are found to-day still cov- 
ered with the beautiful blue glaze with which they were deco- 
rated by the ancient undertaker. And for the benefit of pos- 
terity, science was studied and museums were planned that 
they might be found in the dawn of the twentieth century and 
the history of the race read as a “sermon in stones.” 


A VALUABLE light is shed by inscriptions upon the historical 
credibility of the Acts of the Apostles, by which we are enabled 
to test the writer’s information and the genuineness of the 
large amount of local color to be found in the book. In chap- 
ter xvl., which contains an account of St. Paul’s visit to Philippi, 
in Macedonia, a word is used (Meris) to designate the “ dis- 
trict” in Macedonia in which it was situated, which occurs no- 
where else in that signification, so that its genuineness has 
been justly suspected. But among the Fayum documents a 
considerable number make use of just the same word to de- 
scribe divisions in that region. So, also, the writer gives the 
courtesy title of “prztor” with his attendant “lictors,” to the 
magistrates of the city, on account of its being a Roman colony, 
as is usual in inscriptions from Roman colonies. From Philippi, 
Paul went to Thessalonica, not a Roman colony but a free city 
of Greece, with its own constitution; in this case the magis- 
trates are called in the Acts “politarchs,” a name which does 
not occur in any other place in Greek literature. Yet an in- 
scription on an arch in that city, demolished some years ago, 
states that it was erected when certain named persons were 
“ politarchs of the city.” In like manner the whole narrative 
of the disturbances in the theatre of Ephesus, and of the sig- 
nificance of the worship of Diana (Artemis) to the life and 
trade of the city, as told in the Acts, has been illustrated by 
the discoveries made on the site of that city by the authorities 
of the British Museum, and especially by the recently published 
inscriptions from that place. The language of some of these 
seems almost identical with that of the Acts. 
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brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities ‘have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of aeculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari:(Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THe ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF Ecypr. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RomaN BRaNcH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 


A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 


from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis, Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 


XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. QQ" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio, Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press, 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume If. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. P 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblicai references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


£ach Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;"” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archzological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 


tute life-emembership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee pro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 ‘Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 


endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee, 
JaMEs GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLTER Morrison, Esqa., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PresIDENT DaniEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 


Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHitapeputa, 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CiareNcE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTauqua. 
PrRoFEssoR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PuH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C,M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. ‘The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WEsTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a /erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHAZOLOGICAL Work or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ** Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Frve Hunprep Square Mixes east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 Tus GroLocicaL SuRveY oF PALesTinE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 

conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the.vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusBscriBERs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

fx) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4+ Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. ubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*i#tan to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subacriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Staxements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books. casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; *‘ The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III, Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., RE. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Lu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems, By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.r. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. : 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVIII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New Epition or THe Cotiotypg Print or THE RalseD Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


AvaBaMA: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLumsiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Inu1no!s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wocd, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 


midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of thts book, Which 
awe will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 
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Hbrabam, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They are a study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 


will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 
The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 
The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 
The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 
The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. 160, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





